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palm wine and drunk by the people  together with the
wives and friends of the deceased.

The third day after entering this river, Manamo, the
galley ran aground and stuck so fast that Raleigh feared
his expedition had met with a great disaster, and that sixty
men would have to be left behind, living like birds upon
the trees, since the floods were out and there was very
little solid ground. With great difficulty, however, they
got her afloat again, and after four days' further adven-
tures and difficulties they emerged into the great Amana,
the main stream of the Orinoko River. Three days more
of rowing and sailing against the stream reduced his com-
pany to despair. They were not, like the earlier Spanish
explorers who performed such marvellous voyages of dis-
covery up the great South American rivers, provided with
crews of patient, silent, toiling, naked Indians, paddling
native canoes; but they were Englishmen, clothed in hot,
stuffy garments, attempting to row or to sail heavy,
clumsily made English boats against the tumultuous
stream of one of the greatest rivers of th^ world. Raleigh
in the earlier part of his book describes in a few sentences
the utter discomfort of this voyage of discovery, how these
small boats were packed with 100 men and cargoes of pro-
visions and stores, the men being obliged to lie without
shelter, in the streaming rain and under the burning sun,
upon hard boards. They were compelled to prepare their
food in the boats (there being seldom any place on which
to land and make a fire); while with the incessant rain,
followed by the broiling sun and the close confinement
of so many men thrust together in wet clothes, " no person
in England could be found more unsavoury and loath-
some" than these frowsy, sulky seamen and soldiers,
especially to Raleigh's delicately nurtured self, who had